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PREFACE ' * ' . ^ 



^This month's Bulletin, On "Studpnt Evaluation of .Teachers .and 
.Administrators" was initially prepared fry- Susan^ J. Halbert as a* > 

presentation at the annual conventipn^o.f the American* Association of 
"School Administrators (AASA) Which was'held, in ifalla^, Texas in 

february, £975." i ^ , * / 

, Miss Halbert is Currently Assistant Princiffal for Instruction at 
.T. t. Williams Senior j High School in Alexandria, Virginia. She earned 
her B.A* degree..Cum Laude / rf\964)vfr.om Buckne'll University and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kapp/ and other national honorary spcieties She 
Received her M.A. degYee in urban education (1972); from' Newark .State 
College, and is currently completing her Ph.D. in. educational, admin- 
istration at Catholic University of America in Washington, D* C. 

For those readers who- might be interested in implementing a pro 7 
gram, of student evaluation of teadhers, there is a* positive postscript 
to'this discussion at T. C. Williams Senior High School. Writes Miss 
Halbert: "The teachers have responded n.ost positively to the sttudents 
praposal,, Over 55 percent of th 3 instructional staff of 112 teachers 
have, indicated that they would i.ke to use the questionnaire. Results 
£r<=/ s til incoming in, but we*feel that this is a good response to the 
-first attempt at a.hig^ly 6drftroversial issue." 

. • W'e feel that tlriV 'subject deserves thoughtfql consideration by . 
schpqV administrators*, teasers, and. students. It % is thib kind of 
student; Involvement and cooperation which helps in achieving common 
educational g ; oals. *. * 

• ** *• * v *" , 

" ^ , - ** * , <. 

* * \. . ' - Kenneth A. Ericksorr 

? # . . Executive Secretary, 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF. TEACHERS ANQ_AJ)M f N I STRATO RS 



* V 



• " > - Int roduction * ■ 

• — ? * • " . 

Should students evaluate teachers and administrators? .This is a 

question that many of us as teachers and administrators bavp a^ked, 

considered, and either accepted Or rejected according to our specific 4 

purposes and points .of view. It 1s, a question th^t I have had to "in- 

vestigate during "he past several months as a group of students in my' 

own, school began to develop a proposal fop^studeht evaluation of tfje 

*•*'»« • > • 

instructional ■ staff . • * 

Evaluation itself , is a delicate and often volatile .task tha't re- 

quires everything from knowledge of subject matter and technique to* 

basic-skills in'human relations. It requires understanding, .diplomacy, 

A — — * 

tact, 'and guts* ^ • ■ 

Many say that .studer ts cannot assume such a difficult task* In * 
fact,, they have /Wright" to assume .thctt task, Thfey are neither, 
trained nor skilled in the area of instructional .techniques^ and evalua- 
tion,, and therefore they 'should "leSve* the evaluating to us." 1 As a 
Wisconsin administrator indicated in a poll taken in October 1970 by • 

' * v • ► I 'ft. 

Nation's Schools , "The whole idea makes about* as much sense as/as(cing 

an acidhead, to jrate his* lofiaT police department.' 1 * ' f 

r \ • ' . 

•Is this an accur§t,e reflection of current attitudes toward student 

evaluation of teachers and administrators? Have attitudes changed' even 
si.ncq 1970? ' . ' . . - 



' k Attitudes Toward Student Evaluation 

Polls*of botR administrators and teachers that were taken in 1970 

and 1971 Vindicate somewhat evenly split reaelions to the question, 

"Should students participate in. the evaluation of fatuity members?" 

>■ According to- the poll of administrators taken by . Nation 's .Schools 

'*„•*♦- {. • ; — : 2 

* * * *• * « * * 

in 1970, 40.5 percent , answered yes ', 42.5 percent answered no, and 17 ' 

* **■ • ■ ^ * 

percenj: were unsure. Less than tive ^percent indicated that they actual 

ly had such an?evaluafTo"n program. However, each of the programs in 

operation was felt to be benSficiaJ to, both students" andF teachers. 

(See Appendix- A.) . < • T 

* 

A 1971 teacher opinion poll conducted by the N.E.A. Research Divi- 
sipn asked teachers if^they favofejd'or opposed fe Tia devaluation of 
classroom^feeachers by the pupils they taught. Approximately 50 percent 
of the teachers favored s r tudent evaluation and 50 percent opposed it,. 0 
with tiie large percentage falling in ttfe ijjiddle of the continuum be- 
tween tending to favor ^nd tending to oppose. The poll revealed very 
little difference between the opinions of elementary ^and secondary 
school teachers. .(See Append.ix B.) An' interesting aspect of the< N.E.A 
teacher opinion .poll is that in 1970 almost' three-fourths of the teach- 
ers indica^6d that they favored teacher evaluation of principals. 

As for actual practite, a* 1970 N.LA. survey of school districts 
revealed on*ly five districts in which 'students evaluated their teach- 
ers- A 1971 sampling of school board policies by the National School 

» 4 

i 

Boards Association revealed only one mention of student evaluation of 
teachers. < - ■ ' * • ' 



. *The picture todey, sefenis to be* changing rapjdty/ By the middle *of 
)973 # the Educational Jteseavxh Service found that nearly one out of fpur 
school districts surveyed had* some, form of student evaluation of teach- 
ers. Education U.S.A. obtained* s'inrilar* results in a survey of current 
trends in evaluation- practices.. , 

The Move Toward Client-Centered Evaluation 

* What is the basis for the rapid change? How have students, teach- 
ers, -and administrators, overcome the many reasons given for ntit allow- 
ing students to evaluate teachers? How have they answered arguments v 
such as- teachers will oppose student evaluation, students. are riot ma- 
ture enough to make objective judgments^about teacher performance, 
teacher evaluation is the function of professional educatoVs and not a. 
proper role fojr students, or an evaluation program would be'Jiard to 
supervise and control? * How have they allayed. fears that teachers will 
have/to. be "good guys" or. that. student evaluations will develop, into 
popularity polls? * : 1 4 



Several trends, including" ttios.e reported by Education U.S.A. , seem 
to be providing impetus to* the growing movement toward client-centered 
.evaluation, Ffrs't, student evaluation of instructors is "not 'a, complete 
.ly new practice. It can be traced back through the Middle Ages when * 
students set up their own coimri tfcees to report on .professors.'who failed 
to cover required segments of learning in the specified* timk, Such 
professors were fined.., During the 1920's student evaluation at the 



* college" level progressed rapidly and is still widely used toaaty. . 

" Second., a growing bo'y of research and literature has begun to 
change *ear.l> skepticism to, v^des^ead ^confidence in the abiltty^^ stu- 
dents, frojii the intermediate grades to graduate schools, to m^ke'rell- 

>■ * J 

able and, valid judgments of teaching performance. .Elizabeth Dal^on, 
in her article, /'Pupil Selection of Teachers" ( Educational Ueadepship , * 
February * 1971), states that published results of studies of J^eacher . 
ratings by»pupils indicate an uncanny ability on the part^f tfupilsvto 

describe good and poor teachers in much, the same way jj^do knowledge 

* * ■ ' > " > * * 

able v adults* She does add, however, that Roy Bryan, in his development 
' and use of the Student-Opinion Questionnaire, recogri^ed that '-Itomature 

* students obviously are not authorities orr pedagogy." He emphasizes the 

• * / - 4 ' ~ ' . * 

difference between "expert knowledge of teaching methods and the effects 
of those methods." He explains: * 1 

e { * * 

v^, This is much like^saying that untrairled persons, even children,, 
can tell experts much about the effects of a television set on - 
• them—whether the picture is clear and the sound is right—but , 
they pannot analyze the reasons, for or prescribe the .solution, / 
to malfunction. . * 

\ Bryan contends iithis publication,-. Twelve Teachers and Their * 

Effects oil Students^ ?, that student-reaction reports do belp teachers to: 

(1) Determine the degree to which desirable characteristics 
exis-t, (2) discover unsuspected weakness*es and strengths, 
'(3) maintain good public t arelatipns , (4 J discover gaps be- , 
.tween theory ajid practice, (5) get the proper balance in ' , 
I '-emphasis on competirt^ factors in the teaching situation, . 
, * v and (6) get recognition for excellent teaching. 

- ' • ^ . ' v ; * 

John A. Centra of Educational Testing Services supports Bryan's 
. ' * • • • 

ita-tements in \Education U.S.A. 's recent .publication Evaluating Teachers 



; t ~r Professional Growth . - Jentra' Vinds .much *td recommend' ,the v pr?actice 
ef student evaluation; at least, on the college level/* He jnaicates 
that teachers who overrate themselves oa their own self-evaluation 
forms tend N to modify their teaching styles after finding their students 
disagree. /He also states that incorporating student ratings .into 
faculty ^valuation procedures can have ^ ppsitive effect upon students. # 
At least each student feejfs t^at he or she is helping the rnstitutian. 
make important educational decisions.. Centra characterizes student 
evaluations as "rfo less trustworthy than other methods now available to 
assess teaching performance, and when combined witVi other methods, they 
probably- contribute to^a fair judgment." 

Centra's statements are verified fn a report on Teacher Evaluation 
to Improve Learning by the Ohio^Cofnmission on PubTic School Personnel 
PolicTe^ (March .1972). According, to the report, research indicates 
that informational feedback from students is>an effective means of in- 
fluencing teacher behavior. In fact, student feedback can sometimes be 
more effective in changing teacher behavior than supervisory feedback. 
An additional advantage of student evaluation is that it is available 
to teachers whenever they wish to use it. Thus, evaluation can be an 
ongoing process and does not have to be dependent upon the assistance 
of a principal or- supervisor. ' , J 

> A third, aspect of the movement toward increasing cl*ient-centered 
evaluation! is the nationwide, focus upon accountability* We^are all 
having to answer the demands/which became so vocal and even violent 
during the sixties. 'The demand for action/ the demand for answers, the 

i" ■ ■ 

10' 



demand fo,r information, the demand for involvement from students, 

teachers, and the general publ \c — al 1 have -becosn^ focused in the word 

accountability.. We are now developing ways to answer, at 'least in 1 
. • * ( * * " 

parf, some of these demand?.' One of the approaches has been through 

the movement toward ^Vsrit-centered evaluation. 

^As George Redfer-n defines the term, client-centered evaluation 
generally refers to $uiy situation in which school personnel are evalu- 
ated "by subordina.tes_jn "addition to superiors. He states in AASA c, s . 
School Administrator (March 1.972), that "client-centered evaluation is 
rexactly what the beating on the superintendents door -that began* in the 
sixties is all about." 1 , . . * 

* The need to which client-centeredj evaluation responds is by 
now familiar. It is people's need for more involvement in 
'.controlling matters' that affect their daily liveS. . . . The 
merit of client-centered evaluation is that.it affords those 
who &re served and led by professional school personnel a 
channel for direct/ concrete participation in an administra- 
• . * tive function that is vital to increasing the schools 1 

productivity-evaluation. ' 

A fourth and somewhat negative aspect of the trend toward' clients 

centered evaluation has emerged in attitudes of students toward teach- 

ers. Some of these attitudes certainly reflect the growing concern and 

demand for accountability. Max Marshall explores reasons for students 

« ■ 
demanding the right to "grade" professors in his article -."Reverse 

Grading," ( Educational Leadership , March T971). ..He states that: 

*8y reciprocal justice, for example, if one side grades*, so 
: can the other. The two wrongs, however, instead of neu- 
tralizing each other, are compounded. . The'principles and ' 
errors are parallel, and consequences are as serious. y 
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• . . J . * . * . 

* A second reason for the students 1 urge to Criticize lies in 
their natural self-assurance/ Today*, if they consider the - 
first few weeks of a course ^bGre, the teacher and subject - 
never get a chance; * , - 

Youth's 'resentment off -authority* is ^another factor., Intrjj^sic 
. in* this re^eoimer>t-is a" significant desire for retaliation. 
. Teachers always ple.ase somfe students and irritate others,* 

A fourth' reason *for 'students rating their mentors is that 
they are no\y urged %b do so. To ask' an inexperienced' student 
for, his opiniop is a flattering and appealing diversion, and 
administrative approval, is always welcome, \ 

. Fifth /students may rationalize that appraisal is- a moral, 
duty. .Occasionally a new idea is effective, of course,. But 
taking criticisms fiteral,ly, though commonly dbne, is^exceed- 
ingly hazardous. However, the relief students' feel when they 
have a chancsrto speak 1 out may be rilildly bene^fijcrial . 

My personal experience in v(prking with stujdents oh the issue of 

student evaluation indicates 1 that there is.some validity in Mr, Mar- 

shalTs statements. T/C. Williams Senior High School is' composed of 

approximately 1,800 eleventh and twelfth grade styderits. The school 

t 

operates as an open campus. Students are required to attend classes, 

" " i ' 

but during unscheduled class time they may go to the student center, 

to the library, to other staff , members, or even completely off the 

campus. The staff encourages students to make mature, responsible 

decisions about their' time, efforts, and activities. 

In keepfng with this philosophy* the school* moved last year to a' 

new scheduling process called arena scheduling. Instead of ^tydents 

selecting subject areas and being scheduled by a computer, students . 

were able to personally select subjects, teachers., and class time for 

the coming year. The emphasis was upon (1) thorough exploration of 

* - 7 



' is 



options with the help of teachers, counselors % .administratbrs and 

other students, and (2) mature decision-making and responsible eommiif- 

ment to the final schedule chosen in the" arena. 

« The students and teachers responded mast favorably to arena sched- 
\ . 1 

uliqg. Teachers became^ more involved in planning ne^ programs and in 

counseling students. Teachers also became aware that they wo.u^d , have 

.* * , «■ 

to advertise the"jr programs in ord'er to attract students in the area's. 

No longer could /they depend on the computer for filled classes^ Bumper 

-stickers reading "Turn On to Science at T. C." began to appear every- 



where—on bumpers, on doors, in the halls, and in ,he bathrooms*. 

\ • ■ . • « . * * * 

The "students also see^ed.to be more committed to the programs /hat 

they themselves had developed. Fewer jfctudents changed; tHeir schedules 
or voiced concern over student- teacher conflict/'' A^/the first year of 
arena scheduling progressed, however, a new problem emerged. Students 
began to fee^l that" they needed mors* information to make manure deci- 
sions about sfclectipn of teachers and subjects. They felt that "word- 
of-mouth" was not'adequate , to acquaint students vyith the methods, 

v . j \ 

styles, and personalities of various teachers. Therefore, they wanted ' 

\ 

to develop a* questionnaire for students to use .in evaluating teachers. 

^Information from £he questionnaire would be published in a Teacher 

* \ 
Directory and distribute^ to all students who would be\involVed^in the 

■ . - . " \ 

arena scheduling process/ ■ * , ^ » 

J\nd so the dilemma— the philosophy of the school and staff en- 
courages 'mature, responsible decision-making by the students: It en-. 
Courages thsir involvement and participation in developing the school 



program. It ^encourages their exploration of issues' and options. It 
encourages^ their suggestions for changing and improving' the curriculum. 
In vieV/ of this', how does the school and its staff deal with the pro- 

• * ' » 

posal for stud^ht evaluation of teachers? 
i 

* • « 

• „ 

Developing a Program for Client-Centered Evaluation 



i The first iss,ue to be considered in answering this question is the 
f *. »** * 

purpqse of the student evaluation. If the evaluation is designed as a 

personality .questionnaire, a /fault-finding expedition, or a form of 

retaliation, then the validity of the student evaluation must be seri-' 

ouslV questioned. v If the evaluation is designed for the" improvement of 

.instruction, then th£ process has the potential' for making positive 

contributions, to the growth of both students and fatuity. 

Joan Jacobson, a, Wisconsin teacher of English and sopial studies, 

recommends in her article "Should Students Evaluate Teachers?" ( Today *s 

Education 1 , May "1 973) that .students should become involved if: 

* 1 r 

1. A mutual feeling of trust* has been developed between students 
. and teacher. v * 

' 2., Such information is used -s^olely for the improvement of in- 
struction and not for determining salary, tenure, or pro- 
m ~ motion. ^ 

3^. The, evaluation instrument is cooperatively developed or** 
agreed upon by teacher and students. ' * 



4., Findings are discussed with students and with others at 
the teacher's discretion., * 



JaeoVge ftedfern , makes several recommendations to administrators in 
answering a proposal for client-centered eyaJuation. He states that: 



1. An administrative response must ba genuine and satisfy the 
psychological needs being expressed in^the-c^ive far change. 

* * * 

2. The administrator must be reasonably sure that the change 
* will improve--not weyjken7-the education process. 

3. The administrator musFt also be sure that the change carf be 
integrated and coordinated with existing programs in the 

. school system and those under development'. 

If a client-pentered -evaluation program is -considered for a school 
or,, school system, Redfern recommends that clients be informed atfcut how 
their evaluations will contribute to the. overall evaluation program. 
He states that this program should become more output-oriented, thus 
creating a direct l|ne from client evaluation to educational output. 



Redfern suggest^ that "the effectiveness of client-centered Evaluations 
will be maximized if they are incorporated into an ongoing evaluation 
system on a consistently recurring bas" 1 '^" % 

Let us assume that school administ^fcfs' in a parfiqjlar system 
become committed to the concept of client-ceiitered evaluation and de- 

cid6 to accept a proposal for student evaluation of teachers. What are 

r \ 
the .next steps in instituting and operating such a program-? 

The administration should first decide if it is going /to* consider 
only one aspect of client-centered evaluation, such as student evalua- 
tion of teachers, or if it is going to press for comprehensive client- 
centered evaluation. Redfern recommends the latter so that "no segment 
of the client community or ther professional staff feels that it is being 
denied a voice in assessing the performance of those in authority." 

The nextfstep is to anticipate Resistance that may develop toward 

the new form and direction of evaluation. Resistance may be based upon 

v / 
^ . 10 ' * 



1£ , *' 



.... 

doubts 'or fears about self-image, potential vindictitehess, and un- 

favorable use of the 'results. ^ * 

Radfern states that: ' J 

Many of these problems can be alleviated by careful planning*' 
of an integrated* cooperative, balanced program of evalua- 
tion in'wfrTfch the evaluatee himself participates in forming 
the judgments and actions based on the clients 1 ', input. 
Clearly communicating how the system will work and showing 
the responsibility for designing it are also desirable 
strategies for winning support and cooperation. 

v Planning for the client-centered evaluation should include safe- 
guards against: 

* 1., Influencing the client's evaluation through anticipation 
of rewards or fear. of reprisals. „ * 

V 

2. Creating security in the evaluation. 

3. Making appraisals that do not tell the whole story. ■ 

*4 # Giving an unbalanced emphasis to the client evaluations 
s - - in the, overall evaluation* 

S. Making the administrative evaluator uncomfortable in his 
role because clients 1 evaluations have been shared with 

• ■ him. — - - ■ 

Specific procedures to provide safeguards might include the fol- 

lowing:* * 

K Make the clients' evaluations anonymous. 

«2. Have the evaluatee receive the forms directly. 

* 3. Let the evaluatee take the initiative in conferring^ th 
his evaluator regarding clients 1 assessments, m * 

4. Let the evaluatee decide when to make the summary of the . 
clients 1 evaluations a part of his personnel record. * 

Additional recommendations for developing an .effective client- * 

centred evaluation program v/ere made by Nation's Schools in April 1973 * 

ii 
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r 

4T 

after surveying various student evaluation practlcas from California * 
to New Jersey. 

1/ Be sure the purpose is x to evaluate Instruction,. ' 

2. Involve teachers in the development of evaluation forms. 

***** 

3. t Make participation fn the program voluntary, at least 
* 'initially. \ 

4. Utilize evaluation forms that can be readily scored, 
preferably those that can be easily adapted to mechanical 
and computeV- scoring., . / 

5. Cut down the number of evaluations by utilizing, a random' 
sample of clients whenever possible. 

- 6. Don't oversimplify the^results. 

7. Keep the results as confidential as possi-ble. 

8.. Don't forget the limitations of student evaluation. Use 
it primarily as reinforcement for other evaluations. 

* All of these recommendations aremefely guideposts that have been 

developed out of the efforts and experiences of students, teachers, and 

administrators throughout the nation. The various programg may appear 

similar, and yet each contains unique features that emerge out of the 

specific demands of that particular school or school system. 

For instance, some programs 'use ready-made evaluation forms'; 

others develop their own. Some programs utilize the same *approach* 

throughout the system; others may allow eachTschpol or department to// 

use a different approach. Some' teachers may show the evaluations to 

their supervisors; others may keep* them entirely, confidential . Some/ 

school' systems may permit students to evaluate administrators; others 



may allow only teachers to evaluate administrators. 



i 
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In other words, the decision you make and the program you develop 

for client-centered evaluation must depend upon your ,own constituency. 

Certainly the research* and .experience of others are impor^afit, but,you 

must be the final judge of what fits your needs. Student evaluation 

of teachers or any Qther form of client-centered evaluation is still « 

only part of the total evaluation process. It all has to mesh to be 

effective. . * * 

' As I mentioned at the beginning, evaluation requires understand- 
■ 

ing, diplomacy, tact, and guts. Many schools will probably be facing 
decisions about these very issues in the near future. I know we must 
figure out how to turn around a movement that is the right thing to do 
for a 1/1 the wrong reasons*, or the wrong £hvjig to do for all the right 
reasons. Either way--the very process will probably teach us as, much 
as the results can ever promise. "• 
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Epilogue 

» i 

The students at T. C, Williams High School have continued tlieir 
investigation of student evaluation of teachers. They hav& met several 

* * * * * 4 

times* wjth representatives from the teaching and administrative staffs 

o > * , 

and have reviewed the fnaterial on student evaluation, of teachers' which , 
wal gathered during my investigation of the topic. After extensive 
discussion of basic purposes and 'concerns, the students 'have concluded 
their evaluat-ion of the instructional staff should be for t;he^purpose 
of improvement of instruction. Although the students are still in- 
terested in publishing the information gathered during the evaluation, 
process, they have agreed to give the information directly to the 
teacher for -improvement K)f his &r her instructional program. Any fur- 
ther use 6f the information will- be the prerogative of the teacher, in- 
clu v ding publication of the information or distribution of the informa- 
tion to the administrative staff. 

■0. * * + 

'During the week April 7, 1975 the students will present their 

proposal for*student evaluation of the' instructional staff to the en- 

tire faculty for its support and approval. If the staff approves the 

proposal, the students will. proceed with the pilot program for student 

.evaluation. of teachers, incli/ding evaluation of. teachers and their 

specific instructional programs at* the close of 'the 1974-75 school* 

year. \ 

One aspect of the students 1 initial proposal for student evalua- 
tion of teachers continues to be of major concern to the- students— 

* 14 ' - 
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that is, the need for more information about the teachers, their meth- 
ods", and^ their programs in making intelligent decisions duping the 
arena scheduling process/ The students still want to have the oppor- 

tunity to get this information before they liave to decide about spe- 

* t 

'* cific pourses and teachers. •* k 

' Consequently, the students have proposed that during a ."staff 

* * * ' \ 

development" or "records\day" the students be invited to attend an open , # 

\ " . • / ' * ' 

house at the school. During the open house the rising juniors and f 

seniors will be given a. bj*ief orientation by the director of cjuidance^ 

and then will be able to yi sit individual teachers in their classrooms , 

to djscuss their programs for the, next school, year. This proposal has \ 

* a . * • \ 

been accepted by the staff. TJie open house .will take place On April ll, 1 \ 

, » \ 
1975 during Records Day. All rising .tenth and eleventh grade students 

will'be invited to attend. In addition, teachers have also volunteered ^ . 

to allow students to "audit" classes during a stude nt 1 s ^fj^^ime to 

"determine if he or she is interested in taking the course next year. 

t 

. The students have done outstanding work in their investigation and 
proposal of student evaluation of %he instructional staff* They have 
involved students, teachers, and administrators in the entire process. 
They^have voiced mature concerns about jthe decisjon-making process at 
the school* They have maintained strong beliefs about their goals and * 
purpose while still remaining open to new information and differing 
opinions. They have proceeded systematically wit!h their- proposal 
through the bureaucracy to obtain approval for their revised purpose 
and procedure. The students have learned not only about student 
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evaluation of teachers, but also about effective ways of working with 
the System to obtain specific 'result's". -The' instructional and adniinis- 

« V ' 

trative staffs have learned more about student evaluation of teachers, 
as well as about teacher evaluation -of administrators. In fact*, the 
administrative staff is now considering various ways in which teachers 
can participate effectively in the evaluation of administrators. Per- 
haps mo$t important, the administrators have learned more effective ^ 
ways of; considering and channelling student dissent into positive acr 
tion. ■ m 

All of the investigation that, has taken place during the current 
year provides a strong foundation for client-centered evaluation during 
th^ next school year. All of the information, investigation, and're- 
suits' of the p-ilot study have implications for future proposals and 
decisions. As George Redfern has stcfted, once an organization moves in 
the direction of one aspect of t\\e client-centered approach, theo other 

* 

aspects of the organization tend touiove A in the same direction. This 
has proved to be the case in the introduction of arena scheduling to 

* if * 

T* C. Williams High School'. Student involvemept in the decision-making 
process has become a priority at the high school. Hopefully, students, 
teachers, and administrators^il 1 continue to find positive ways to 



rilaihtain this involvement and to encourage additional student-initiated 
activities in the total program. 
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APPENDIX A 



Nation's Schools, 

r 

1970 'Survey of Administrators* 



HOW ADMINISTRATORS VOTED :..*•„" . . 

J. Do you feel % that students should participate fh % the evaluation of 
faculty membejrs--through questionnaires, etc/? ■ 

y 40.5% Yes * 42.5% No ' 17% Not sure - 

2, Jf yes, at what grade level should such an evaluation proces^ be. 
startfed? 



j 



31.7% K-6 - 34% Grades 7-8 

22.3% Grades 9-10 12%' Grade? 11-12 * 



3. Do you actually have such ah evaluation program? 
^ ,4.5%^ Yes V " 95.5% No 



4, If you do have an evaluation program,, h^ye you found- it to be 
- beneficial? ' . ' v 



100% Yes 0% No 

c 



5, What, do you see as major obstacles tp student participation in 
• faculty evaluations? (please check as many as needed) 

32.6% Studehts not .qualified ■ * 48.3% Faculty opposition 
32.6% Not proper role'*for ' 32\2% Hard to supervise 
^ , students ■ and control . 

5.5%^Other obstacles 

i » 

The opi-nion poll survey, conducted mpnthly by 'the editorial staff o'f- 
Nation's Schools , is based on a five percent proportional sampling of 
14^000 school .administrators in 50^ states. This month's poll brought 
a 46 percent fesponse. * • • • 
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APPENDIX B ' 

) 

* N.E.A, Research Division. 
1971 Teacher 'Ooiniorf Poll 



Total 



Element 



Strongly favor < 
Tend to favor 
Tend to oppose 
Strongly oppose 



entayry % Secondary ' 





10,3% 


13. SS 


38.0 


>39.I 


36. a ■ 








31,9 


33/1 


. 30 ".6 


IS. 2 


17,5 
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APPENDIX ~C 



Suggested Steps for Developing Staff Evaluation by Students 

s 

I. Key Preliminary Questions 

A. Should personal r.esult-s be released only to individual teach-. 
' .ers? 

B. Should the results be published to serve as criteria for stu- ' 
dent selection of teachers and classes? L 

C. "Should the results.be shared with administrators-? - - 

D. Should teachers parti cclpate^ on a voluntary basis?- 

E. How many times a year* should the study be conducted? 7 

F. ^ At What time(s) of the year should it* be administered? ^ 

G. What -factors'such as teacher sex, years of teaching, etc. or 
student background factors would you like to relate to student 

t * responses? 

H. What kind of inservice follow-up program wijl be available to 
staff members? 

I. WiH,6p6n-ended questions be^asked? 

«J. How will the, study be financed? ; 

K. Should counselors or administrators be evaluated-also? 
II.. Suggested Steps 

A. Form a student-faculty committee. 1 

B. Introduce idea to administration, department heads, faculty. % 

C. .Review existing questionnaires.. - 

D. Develop questionnaires. u r 

E. Send proposed questionnaires to staff for comments. 

z • * * 

F. Revise .questionnaire. 

21 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 

G.. Serfd final questionnaire to all staff, ask for commitment , • 
periods they wish to be evaluated by and number of students 
. per, period. 

. • . 

• H. -Secure financing— develop final budget (district funding?'). 
Wri te 1 Teacher Background questions < Write Coding Manual . 

I. ( Meet with programmers-determining format of output-internal 
analysis. N ' 

„, * . 

J. Prepare packets—include statement to be read to students, 
general instruction's. 

» K. Distribute packets to participating staff . . \ *" 

L- Gather results at end of each period. 

fl. Keypunch, * A 

N. Do computer runs, ^ * * , ' 

m 0. Analyze results— relating student and teacher background data 
to student responses, » « 



P. Write final report, 
Q... Return data to, teachers; 
• R. Evaluate process-wnake revisions for future, 



June E. Thompson 
Await High School 
Truman/Bryant Avenues 
Mountain View, CA 94040 
415-96^3-1647 
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APPENDIX D ' . 

Objectives of the Student Perception of Teacher Form 

/ 

This instrument is to be used by. the teacher 

for discovering one's own strengths and weaknesses in 

one's instructional program. ' 'These questions were 

prepared by the committee formed to investigate. 

possible mean§ of teacher evaluation. -The committee, 

i 

formed by the Student -Faculty-Administration' Council, 

is recommending this teacher evaluation to be used, for 

• * * • 

instructional improvement only. The questionnaire „ 

* * * 
can be -given to £ach one of the instructor f s pupils to 

be completed- anonymously, and the results of the 

questionnaire can be collected' and kept confidential. 

Blease feel free to take the initiative to alter this* 

1 m 

device to individual needs and to confer. with * 

evaluators regarding his assessments.* More extensive 

course and teacher evaluations are available upon , . 
. • ■ 

request'- of the administration. Aid will be supplied 

in calculations of results of the ^questionnaire and 

-t . * 

interpretation of findings, upon request. 

23 



Student Perception of Teacher 



Knowledge of subject? I feel* the teacher has a good 
knowledge and understanding of *teaching~ field. , . 

Clarity of presentation: Ideas are presented at a 
level wljich I can <uhderstand. * 

Fairness: Teachet-is fair and impartial in treatment- 
of -all 'students in the; class. * \ 11 v *t 

Success j.r\ stimulating interest: This class is 
interesting and challenging. * . ■ 

^thusiac": The teacher shows interest and enthusiasm 
for subject; appears tc/"enjoy teaching this subject. 

Attitude toward student ideas: Teachet has respect 
.'for^the things I have to say in 'class, \ • 

** * ' ■ 

Encouragement of student participation: Teacfier en-, 
courages irie to 'ask ^quest^ons , and ^express idlas in ciasi 

Tdacher recognizes and Accepts 6wn mistakes. 

Length o.: assignments': f They are of reasonable length. 

Opennjsss: Teacher is able to ske things from my point 
*of view. 

* , ; , ; 

Consideration t of others : a Teacher is patient, under- « 
standing/ considerate and courteous,. ' 1 A * • > 1 

4 ' - \ J ' * 

Control: The teacher knows how to handle students who 
attempt to .disrupt the class. » y * 

0*0 

'Availability: This £teacher seems to feel a responsi- 
bility to help students both in and out of elass. 

Perceptions Teacher seems to )mow whfen students don^t 
understand the material. | 

Evaluation: Te.acher's testing aijd grading methods seem 
fa.ir/ uniform,* and -are clearly understood by me. . 

■* 4 . . * 

Preparation: In my opinion, <this teacher 'takes time 
preparing for % each class. ' * 1 

Difficulty: Teacher recognized my ability level £nd t£i 
work w$s within- the * limits of- what I can., do.* 

Methods: Teacher uses a variety of teaching methods 
such as films, lectures, discussions, seminars,- etc. 
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